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British competition, namely Sir David Wilkie and 
Sir George Hayter. 

In the final chapter of section 1, Barratt ad- 
dresses the cultural and social influence of Sully's 
portraits of Victoria. Principal to her discussion 
is Sully's commission from London printsellers 
Hodgson and Greaves to paint a half-length im- 
age of the queen, which he completed while in 
England; the mezzotint was printed in April 
1839. Although the process of dealing with Hodg- 
son and Greaves was a source of frustration for 
the artist, the resulting mezzotint met with wide- 
spread praise throughout Europe. 

Sully's half-length portrait of Victoria had gar- 
nered such attention abroad that Sully decided to 
paint a second full-length image, which he in- 
tended to tour. The Sons rebuked that idea, how- 
ever, as they had planned to send their own Ver- 
sion on a lucrative exhibition schedule. The 
dispute resulted in a lawsuit in which the Sons 
sued Sully for what they believed to be their prop- 
erty. Although Sully won the arbitration, the Sons 
still retained the right to publicly exhibit their 
copy of the painting, which essentially placed 
Sully in competition with himself. In 1839 Sully's 
own portrait was shown in New York, Boston, and 
Washington; the Sons of Saint George chose Phil- 
adelphia and Quebec as their venues. The artist 
eventually donated his painting to the South Car- 
olina Saint Andrew' s Society of Charleston. It was 
destroyed by fire in Columbia in 1865 but, much 
copied, had a significant impact on how Ameri- 
cans viewed Victoria. 

The second part of Barratt' s book replicates 
Sully's Journal from England and France, penned 
in 1 837-38. Meant to be read by the artist's wife 
upon his return to the United States, the Journal 
is a "who's who" of England's elite social and ar- 
tistic circles. Sully recorded quotidian experi- 
ences as well as more significant events; he de- 
scribes London weather, his daughter's seemingly 
perpetual illnesses, English and French art collec- 
tions, and engagements with the Sketching Club, 
a group of eight British artists. The Journal in- 
cludes only a limited number of entries detailing 
the artist's interactions with the queen, mainly be- 
cause he waited such a long time for his first sit- 
ting with her. Although Sully's Journal com- 
mences on September 19, 1837, it: is n °t until 
March 2 1 of the following year that the reader en- 
counters the first reference to the initial sitting 
with Victoria, which only came to pass through 
the Intervention of Lord Egerton and Lord Mel- 
bourne. Sully writes of being summoned to the 



palace at short notice, receiving advice from En- 
glish colleagues on how to conduct a sitting with 
the queen, and sketching the young monarch. 
There is also a charming entry that recounts how 
Blanch met the queen while modeling the crown 
jewels for her father. 

Sully's Journal is an important resource for 
scholars of portrait painting, nineteenth-century 
painting, and art history. As one might expect, his 
entries record exchanges with sitters and the ac- 
quisition of artistic materials, but they also re- 
mind today's reader of the reality of what it was 
like to work as an artist in the nineteenth Century. 
Sully notes the difficulty of painting in a rainy cli- 
mate, especially in the winter months: "One can- 
not see to do anything accurately at this time of 
year" (p. 115). The Journal includes wonderful 
contemporary accounts of fellow artists. Sully 
writes of British painter J. M. W. Turner, for ex- 
ample, "I cannot approve of the daring liberties 
he takes in coloring" (p. 117). Sully also relates 
his personal responses to paintings by Titian, Ru- 
bens, and van Dyke that were held in the public 
and private collections he viewed. 

Barratt' s text is a model of the depth of knowl- 
edge one can attain by drawing together numer- 
ous resources to investigate a single painting or 
moment in an artist's career. By pairing her own 
Interpretation of the portrait with the artist's 
travel diary, the author presents a comprehensive 
account ofthose important ten months in Sully's 
career. Barratt thus effectively enhances our Over- 
all understanding of the artist's inspirations, incli- 
nations, and oeuvre. 

Michelle L. Kloss 

Maryland State Archives 



John E. Crowley. The Invention of Comfort: Sensi- 
bilities and Design in Early Modern Britain and 
Early America. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 2001. 368 pp.; 68 black and white illus- 
trations, index. $42.00. 

Jack Crowley has made a career of taking arcane 
and seemingly out-of-the-way subjects and trans- 
forming them, by his brilliance, into topics sud- 
denly significant and even decisive. Through a 
succession of imaginative and deeply serious stud- 
ies, he has done riveting work where others never 
thought to venture. Often he has undertaken top- 
ics apparently remote from the regnant priorities 
of his fellow historians. As often, his triumph has 
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been to demonstrate the centrality of those sub- 
jects to contemporary controversy. But always he 
has been a historian's historian, drawing subtle 
distinctions even while making supple connec- 
tions, achieving intricate analyses even while cre- 
ating capacious frames of reference. 

This time he has surpassed himself. Embarked 
on another seemingly esoteric study, of warmth 
and illumination in early modern England and 
America, he has extended his research and inter- 
pretive reach far beyond his first impulse. Or, 
more likely, he has made explicit the vision that 
informed that first impulse. 

The Invention of Comfort: Sensibilities and Design 
in Early Modern Britain and Early America is a magis- 
terial reconnaissance of the emergence of a new 
way of life. It is at once a culmination of a life's 
work, integrating earlier studies of dazzling diver- 
sity, and a daring new venture, poised at the inter- 
section of the most important questions of con- 
temporary social and cultural history. It situates 
Crowley at the forefront of what is likely to be the 
central subject of the historical enterprise of the 
twenty-first Century: consumer culture and its en- 
meshment in technology, family, and gender. It 
establishes him overnight as perhaps our pre- 
eminent authority on early modern material cul- 
ture. And it is in its own right a great book, one 
that will be foundational in the field and, at the 
same time, will set some of the essential terms of 
the debates to come. 

As such a bold synthetic work should, it rests 
on an array of expertise exceeding even the re- 
markable ränge Crowley has always commanded. 
The study delves penetratingly into architectural 
pattern books, the eighteenth-century physics of 
heat, the history of household furnishings, hand- 
books of household management, British land- 
scape theory, unpublished archaeological reports, 
early advertisements, and much, much more. 

For a foray into the history of mirrors, Crowley 
takes us behind Versailles to ancient Egypt, to 
Plato, to Paul and his pledge to the Corinthians 
that in heaven we would no longer see through a 
glass darkly, to the vagaries of the translation of 
that pledge in the King James Version, and to the 
way that the very intelligibility of the passage was 
obscured by a revolution in Venetian glassblow- 
ing. For a pioneering reconstruction of the his- 
tory of the porch in America, the work goes be- 
yond the presumptive precedents in Charleston 
to a dazzling canvas of military building in the 
marchlands of the British empire. Just to write a 
few pages here or a paragraph there, Crowley 



masters the literatures of military life — of hygiene 
in the barracks, hospital construction, theories of 
Ventilation in the tropics, officers' dwellings, rela- 
tions with natives — in the Mississippi Valley, Up- 
per Canada, India, and Australia. 

Crowley reads everything. He reads Hogarth 
prints and draws from them a brilliant disquisi- 
tion on their ambiguous evocation of social Status 
and moral Standing in their treatment of artificial 
illumination. He reads Robinson Crusoe and cap- 
tures a crucial element of its sensibility in the rev- 
elation that the castaway builds a traditional hall- 
and-parlor house of the sort allegedly outdated 
by the end of the seventeenth Century. He reads 
Adam Smith, Thomas Malthus, and the political 
economists and shows the unprecedented cen- 
trality of comfort to their conceptions. He reads 
the Encyclopedie and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and finds striking differences between their dis- 
cussions of chimneys and of smoke. He reads 
Thomas Jefferson and tax lists, Jane Austen and 
economic series. He reads Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village and gets it right, as historians rarely do. 

In short, he shies from nothing. He goes wher- 
ever his topic takes him. And wherever he goes, 
he sees freshly and reasons from what he sees 
originally. He rarely seeks simply to confirm fore- 
gone conclusions. He rarely relies on received 
wisdom without testing it for himself. He reexam- 
ines and, better, rethinks everything. He has a 
tale to teil, but it is not the one we think we know. 
It is, in truth, a shaggy-dog story. 

In this case, the story begins in the Middle 
Ages, with Englishmen who lived — and preferred 
to live — exposed to the elements. "If people 
could be outside, they were" (p. 8), to work, play, 
and entertain. And if they had to be inside, they 
displayed no notable desire to set themselves very 
far apart from nature. 

In the houses that they built, they put no pre- 
mium on physical comfort. People of means often 
had little furniture, and nobles themselves pre- 
ferred portable items that could follow their itin- 
erant households. (Sixteenth-century law consid- 
ered window glass personal rather than real 
property, a part of the owner's estate rather than 
of the house.) Peasants often had no seating fur- 
niture at all. Through the seventeenth Century, 
the major household amenity was bedding — the 
fabric Covers, not the bedstead — because the bed 
provided a place to socialize in the centuries be- 
fore chairs became common. 

The quintessential house of the late Middle 
Ages was a hall-and-parlor house, planned 
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around a central hearth. The hall that contained 
the hearth was a single room that served almost 
all the social, familial, and productive purposes of 
the household. Lords and lesser folk alike orga- 
nized their domestic lives around the open fire in 
the center of the hall. 

So far, so familiär. But Crowley's narrative is 
not the linear, whiggish one that ordinarily fol- 
lows. Crowley does not doubt that, from the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth Century on, yeomen and 
gentry began to spend more on domestic amenit- 
ies that gave them more privacy, cleanliness, and 
light. He simply doubts the extent of the change. 
He doubts, in other words, the Great Rebuilding. 

In the canonical Version of the Great Rebuild- 
ing, the taste — and the tolerance — for the hall 
feil before a new insistence on privacy and a new 
avidity for Separation from nature. People of the 
early modern era could no longer be comfortable 
with the welter of disparate activities that went on 
at once in the traditional hall. They ceilinged 
over the hall to create more rooms to provide sep- 
arate Spaces for separate functions. Those ceil- 
ings precluded the open hearth and promoted 
the proliferation of chimneys, which gave more 
warmth than hearths ever had, and less smoke be- 
sides. The aristocracy led this refinement of the 
domestic environment, and vernacular architec- 
ture soon followed. 

Crowley disputes almost every tenet of this ac- 
count. By a close examination of the hearth tax 
lists, he demonstrates that many great men re- 
built in the new fashion of subdivision and spe- 
cialization by multiplying hearths rather than re- 
placing them with chimneys and that the large 
majority of the population went right on living in 
hall-and-parlor houses with just one hearth. The 
masses did not emulate their masters, and the 
masters did not routinely follow fashion. They did 
not because, contrary to our own conventional 
wisdom, chimneys of the seventeenth Century 
were not more efficient than hearths and the 
glass Windows of the era not more efficient than 
shuttered ones. Men who wrote of the Great Re- 
building as an accomplished fact wrote prescrip- 
tively, not descriptively. Though they never per- 
suaded their peers, they have persuaded modern 
historians. 

If the English evidence is suggestive enough, 
the American colonial evidence is conclusive, 
even if no one before Crowley ever had the wit to 
see it. Some scholars have noted that the colonists 
built houses much smaller than those of the 
Great Rebuilding. But none have seen those 



smaller houses as a register of British norms and 
a reflection of deliberate decisions to conserve 
such norms. Like the humanist polemicists of 
the seventeenth Century, modern scholars have 
treated the vernacular architecture of the colo- 
nies as laggard and archaic. 

Exactly as Crowley argues, such whiggish deri- 
sion (or, at best, befuddlement) cannot explain 
why even people with money did not put up the 
new houses, or why allegedly outmoded architec- 
ture remained the dominant architecture of the 
richest and most populous province throughout 
the colonial era, or why the vast majority of 
houses in Virginia — even those of the planters — 
had but one or two rooms to the end of the eigh- 
teenth Century. Jefferson might scorn those struc- 
tures as "ugly, uncomfortable, and happily . . . per- 
ishable" (p. 87), but men of property ignored 
him as their English predecessors had ignored his 
polite ideological predecessors. They chose to rep- 
licate the hall-and-parlor houses and the multi- 
purpose rooms that they or their parents had 
known in the mother country. 

Settiers north of the Chesapeake built mark- 
edly bigger homes and took the massive chim- 
neys, permanent construction, and stylistic Stan- 
dards of the Great Rebuilding for granted as the 
planters never did. But New Englanders and 
Pennsylvanians maintained the multipurpose hall 
through the seventeenth Century, and most of 
them still had no specialized places to the end of 
the eighteenth. They put their beds in any of the 
ground-floor rooms as easily as in the Chambers 
above. They used the Chambers for work and stor- 
age as readily as for sleeping. They took their 
meals in the kitchen, the hall, the Chamber, or 
the parlor. Everywhere in early America, a hand- 
ful had "modern" houses while the rest pre- 
ferred old vernacular modes. Even people of 
wealth commonly rejected genteel Standards, and 
the mass of the inhabitants continued to live in 
the sorts of houses that the genteel had derided 
as "cottages" since the sixteenth Century. 

All of this persistence in domestic patterns 
that seem to modern scholars self-evidently inef- 
ficient and indeed unpleasant suggests that, as 
Crowley says, "people can usually get used to any- 
thing, and most people think that the way they 
live is the right way to live" (p. 290). More than 
that, it sensitizes him to questions that modern 
scholars have rarely raised. If it is simply not the 
case that the innovations of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries offered such compelling en- 
hancements of comfort that all of England "natu- 
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rally" embraced them, then what did those 
innovations offer to those who did take them up? 
And why did some Englishmen — and Ameri- 
cans — pursue domestic innovation when so many 
of their countrymen did not? 

Crowley suggests a multitude of answers to the 
first question but primarily holds that the changes 
of the Great Rebuilding arose more as markers of 
Status than as improvements of physical amenity. 
Chimneys provided no more heat than hearths 
and threw off no less smoke, but they signified 
that their owners were abreast of fashion. Glazed 
Windows were also more for impression than Illu- 
mination, as was evident when men mounted 
them on solid walls. Mirrors were likewise for dis- 
play more than for personal grooming, as was ap- 
parent when people installed them in parlors 
rather than in Chambers. And so it went. The new 
clothes allowed greater ornamentation, not easier 
wear. The new chairs were built to oblige people 
to sit respectfully, not to afford them ease. The 
primary purpose of almost all the new domestic 
furnishings was to express polite taste, not to in- 
crease comfort. 

And the priori ty on the perpetuation of the es- 
tablished order intimates an answer to the second 
question as well. Other analysts of early modern 
material culture have seen in it a story of prog- 
ress. Crowley prefers to emphasize the passivity of 
early modern people before nature and "the 
weakness of [their] cultural imperatives to rede- 
sign the domestic environment with a view toward 
its amenity" (p. 37). He insists that the redesign- 
ers of that domestic environment were Outsiders 
and transients: humanist intellectuals and ideo- 
logues in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, Enlightenment philosophes and military of- 
ficers in the eighteenth, and, at the core of it all, 
clerics. 

Appreciating as he does, and as few others 
have, that the impulse to improve the level of 
physical comfort in the home was confined to the 
few and the atypical, Crowley comes to some of 
his most audacious insights. As he argues explic- 
itly, comfort is not a universal yearning. Most men 
and women had managed with very little of it for 
millennia. And even in early modern Britain, 
there were not many who followed the improvers 
with any enthusiasm. The preponderant part of 
the population — indeed, the preponderant part 
of the propertied population — clung to the old 
ways though they could have afforded the new 
ones. 

The invention of comfort was not, on Crow- 



ley' s account, a mass movement. On the contrary, 
it was an elite critique of the masses and of their 
traditional culture. It was in that sense a radical 
program. It meant to revise values, reform behav- 
ior, and remake the material environment. Its 
"paragon" (p. 171) was Benjamin Franklin, who 
thought the obstacles to achieving comfort more 
cultural than technological and who implored his 
readers to transcend their domestic ethnocen- 
trism. Its apotheosis was eighteenth-century polit- 
ical economy, which declared that humans dif- 
fered from animals by their inability to live 
naturally. 

That was really the crux of both the attempt to 
improve comfort and the campaign to advocate 
comfort, in both humanism and the Enlighten- 
ment. Comfort was an epitome of a new vision of 
the control of nature. And the general popula- 
tion did not, for generations, embrace that vision. 
A cosmopolitan cohort might install artificial 
lighting as a symbol of their aspiration to freedom 
from natural constraints; everyone eise preferred 
a domestic schedule set by the availability of natu- 
ral light. A polite party might carry umbrellas as 
a way to defeat the English climate; all the rest 
dismissed the new fashion as foreign and effemi- 
nate. Franklin might invent a stove that elimi- 
nated smoke while maximizing warmth and light; 
his countrymen never did adopt his invention. 
Franklin congratulated himself that he had con- 
trolled fire as he had controlled electricity. After 
ages in which men had only known smoke to rise, 
he said, "I made it descend in my Pennsylvania 
Stove" (p. 182). But men wanted to see flames 
licking from logs, no matter what it cost them in 
comfort, and even Franklin modified his stove to 
allow a view of the fire within that would gratify 
that British atavism. 

Yet the ultimate — or at least the penulti- 
mate — irony lay there. The improvers who pro- 
jected their radical critiques of populär values 
and vernacular practices into disturbing new 
ideals of comfort were in fact preparing the way 
for new social formations for which they did not 
speak. Their keenness to enhance the level of 
physical comfort in the home ended by defining 
middle-class domesticity and indeed the middle 
class. But they themselves were often Outsiders 
who disdained the middle class. Their initiative 
led to the creation of mass comforts that both ap- 
propriated and constituted the consumer revolu- 
tion. But they themselves were often ascetics. The 
changes that they promoted ended by enshrining 
the family. But they themselves generally cared lit- 
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tle for family pleasures and were often men who 
had no families. 

The irony beyond these ironies is that comfort 
never quite comes to Anglo -America in Crowley's 
account. To the end of the eighteenth Century, 
people are still, for the most part, living in one- 
or two-room houses, and smoky, cold, drafty ones 
at that. Into the nineteenth Century, model cot- 
tages envisioned by reformers demanded little 
more than a warm, piain room, an oven in which 
to bake bread, a modest receptacle for provisions, 
and two rooms for sleeping quarters. Comfort was 
still just an elite project. 

If comfort was ever invented in the early mod- 
ern era, it was invented as an ideology more than 
as a praxis. In the middle of the nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Andrew Jackson Downing and Catherine 
Beecher were still prescribing rather than de- 
scribing a concern for comfort. A füll generation 
later, as Crowley concedes, "the culture of com- 
fort was [still] more readily symbolized than real- 
ized" (p. 289). It still betrayed its origins in po- 
lemic critique. It created a concept of a middle 
class but not much of a constituency for a middle 
class. 

The Invention of Comfort concludes, then, as a 
brilliant and tantalizing shaggy-dog story. Crow- 
ley closes his account at the end of the eighteenth 
Century (except for his remarkable coda on 
Downing and Beecher, the only bit of the book 
in which he treats ideas without embedding them 
in behavior) . And to the end of the eighteenth 
Century there is no consequential comfort. 

The creation of an idea of comfort is but the 
barest prelude to the actual consolidation of a re- 
gime of comfort for a fair share of the popula- 
tion. The story of that transformation of material 
life is a nineteenth-century story, or more likely a 
twentieth-century story, into which Crowley never 
enters. 

Michael Zuckerman 

University of Pennsylvania 



Jerald E. Brown. The Years of the Life of Samuel 
Laue, 1J18-1806. Hanover and London: Uni- 
versity Press of New England, 2000. 236 pp.; 
black and white illustrations, index. $50.00 
(cloth); $19.95 (paper). 

The Years of the Life of Samuel Lane is primarily a 
narrative of the life of an eighteenth-century New 
Hampshire farmer/artisan, based on his own rec- 



ords. The title is taken from a document pre- 
pared by Lane late in his life: "The Years of 
the Life of Samuel Lane, Born at Hampton 
oct.6.1718. With some things Remarkable Re- 
specting Business & Settling in the World, Births 
of children & Grandchildren, Deaths &c as they 
happened in each year of his Life" (p. 3). The 
volume was inspired and substantially funded by 
a descendant, Priscilla Lane Moore Tapley, who 
grew up in the house that Samuel Lane 's youn- 
gest son built on the family farm in 1806. In her 
own words, she lived "surrounded by the belong- 
ings of earlier generations" (p. vii). Of these she 
most prized the documents, the piles of carefully 
folded slips of paper kept in a safe for protection. 

Priscilla Tapley was not the first person to see 
something of interest in the Lane papers, which 
span the years 1 727 to 1 899, most written by Sam- 
uel himself. In 1937 New Hampshire Historical 
Society editor Charles Lane Hanson transcribed 
and published Lane's summary "digests" — high- 
lights from yearly diaries. 1 But in reading through 
the papers over the years to answer research ques- 
tions, Mrs. Tapley realized they contained a great 
deal of Information that feil beyond the scope of 
Hanson's publication. 

Hoping to promote the potential Utility of her 
ancestor's records, she took her treasure trove to 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, which al- 
ready had in its possession other Lane family pa- 
pers. In her hands were sixty-five years of "alma- 
nacks" (diaries), wills, building contracts, and 
records books as well as fifty years of daybooks 
(financial records), receipts, and the summary 
digests. The society owned numerous account 
books, survey maps, and dowry lists for the Lane 
daughters. Together, the documents revealed the 
contours and many of the particulars of Lane's 
life and work. 

The Years ofthe Life of Samuel Lane is presented 
in two parts. It opens with a lengthy introduction, 
"A New Hampshire Man and His Place in the 
World," by Donna-Beile Garvin, current New 
Hampshire Historical Society director of research 
and publications and editor of the volume. In it 
she sets the context for Lane's story temporally 
and geographically and outlines the entwined lay- 
ers of his life — as a son and then as a head of 
household as well as member of his Community, 
province, State, and nation. Garvin also includes a 



1 Charles Lane Hanson, A Journal for the Years 17 39- 1803, by 
Samuel Lane of Stratham, New Hampshire (Concord: New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, 1937). 



